NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

opportunities for the introduction of landscape scenes.
The action of the Iliad is confined to (he place of
battle round Ilium, and the phenomena of the larger
areas of land and sea are utilised mainly to supply
analogies to the actions of gods and heroes on the
field. For this reason still nature is rarely presented
to our view. The Odyssey^ on the other hand, is an
epic of personal adventure. It describes the wander-
ings of a man who has travelled far and suffered much,
who has seen the towns and marked the ways of
many peoples. In the company of this hero, then,
we may hope to learn something about Greek land-
scape. So we begin with the Odyssey, setting out
without prepossession or theory to suit which facts
must be bent and twisted, but content to draw what
seem reasonable deductions from the poet's words.

At the beginning of the Fifth Book, Hermes is sent
by Zeus to the island Ogygia to inform the nymph
Calypso that she must send Odysseus homo. Hermes
speeds over land and sea, and comes to the place.
c But now when he reached that distant isle, then he
came up from the sea of violet blue and went into the
land until he came to a great cave, where dwelt the
nymph of the fair tresses; and her he found within.
A great fire was burning on the hearth, and from afar
through the isle was smelt the fragrance of split
cedar and citrus blazing: and within she was singing
with sweet voice, and walking to and fro before the
loom, and weaving with a golden shuttle. And round
about the cave a wood grew in bloom, aider and
poplar and fragrant cypress. There were wont to
roost long-winged birds, owls and falcons and screech-
ing cormorants, whose business is with the waters.
And on the spot, round about the hollow cave, there
trailed in luxuriance a garden vine,, rich with clusters.
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